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"MAALSTRAEV" IN NORWAY 

The energetic and so far successful fight made in Norway 
to replace the Dano-Norwegian literary and official language 
(called Riksmaal) by the vernacular (in its model form called 
Landsmaal) was by the opposition ironically termed "maals- 
traev" (language-striving), and this name was readily accepted 
by the maalstravere or language-strivers themselves. The 
movement, which has several, though not exact, parallels in 
various parts of Europe, began in earnest only some thirty- 
five years ago and has grown steadily ever since'; it has gained 
several important victories in the national parliament, in that 
Landsmaal was first placed on an equal legal footing with 
Riksmaal and, somewhat later, made a compulsory subject in 
the secondary schools. The people are much divided and the 
controversy bitter; the final outcome must be considered very 
doubtful. 

In Norway numerous dialects are spoken, differing often 
widely, yet bearing enough mutual resemblance to be regarded 
as one language apart from Swedish and Danish. The "new" 
language was built up from these dialects by the great philolo- 
gist, Ivar Aasen, in the 70's and 80's of the last century and is 
as yet far from being strictly defined; aside from this, most 
writers in it do not follow Ivar Aasen in every respect, usually 
preferring to place their own dialect in the foreground if they 
happen to have been bred outside the Danish sphere, other- 
wise writing more according to individual taste. It stands in 
much the same position to old Norse (and Icelandic) as modern 
Greek does to the later classical language, and the development 
has been somewhat analogous so far as simplification of forms 
is concerned. The difference between it and the other two 
Scandinavian tongues is, roughly, as that between German and 
Dutch or, between Spanish and Italian. Landsmaal is richer 
in inflections than Danish and Swedish but does not possess 
by far the complexity of Old Norse. Its syntax does not vary 
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very much from Swedish and Danish although it is very 
simple and natural and without the artificiality of the latter 
language. The vocabulary constitutes its principal distinction, 
not so much in its richness, but in the quite regular variations 
of vowels and consonants in words common to it and either 
Swedish or Danish or both. In this respect its resemblance to 
Old Norse is strongest. 

Norwegian and Swedish both differ from Danish in pre- 
ferring the voiceless stops, p, t, k, to the voiced ones; Norwegian 
is sharply distinguished from the other two in employing 
diphthongs (ei, ^y, au) instead of the corresponding simple 
vowels. Examples: skreg, cried, skrek, skreik (D., S., and N. 
respectively); r^g, smoke, r'dk, r^yk; h^g, hawk, hok, hauk; 
consonants, common to S. and N.: had, hatred, hat; mad, food, 
mat; gribe, seize, gripa; lyve, lie, Ijuga {I not pronounced in S.) ; 
lov, lamb, lag, etc. As an illustration of the chaos at 
present reigning in the spoken language of the people it may 
be mentioned that there are districts in Norway, also outside 
of the Riksmaal belt, where even these two main characteristics 
as against Danish have disappeared, but hardly ever both in 
the same place; thus in one of the chief strongholds of the 
vernacular, the valley of 0sterdalen, diphthongs have been 
supplanted by the simple vowels; in a few southern districts 
voiced stops are heard; and in the Southwest the proper trilled 
articulation of the r has degenerated into the guttural sound 
heard in Denmark, many places in Sweden, and in Germany and 
France. The only point where the native language has main- 
tained itself in pure form is in the accent, the Swedish-Norwe- 
gian musical quality is universal. The only clear difference 
everywhere maintained between Danish and Riksmaal — often 
styled Dano-Norwegian — is just this, for there is some vacilla- 
tion in the matter of hard consonants, and the diphthongs are 
not yet recognized by the opponents of the vernacular. 

On the point of certain consonant combinations which 
offer a natural difficulty to the human tongue there is also 
much uncertainty. Some of these combinations have an 
analogy in the Slavonic languages: krjupa, creep; fljuga, fly; 
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strjuka, stroke; compare Russian Dnyeper, znyat, v-kneegi, 
k-dnyepr. Simplification will probably be agreed upon here, 
e.g., krypa, fluga, stryka. 

Another peculiarity of Norwegian is the pronunciation of 
k and g before the front vowels, e.g., k^yra, drive, which is also 
written kj^yra, and also before a hard vowel when immediately 
preceded by a front vowel: kveikja{nde), brac(ing) = I>. kvcege 
(nde). But while the first applies even to the pronunciation in 
Riksmaal the latter rule is not so firmly established so that in 
this case the 7 must be written. A similar case is found in the 
pronunciation of modern Greek; yl)s is pronounced between 
yees and ghees just as gjera is in some Norwegian dialects, 
although the 17-sound more frequently becomes consonantal y; 
and k is softened in the same way in Greek while in Norway 
it is rather pronounced as Greek soft x. The word kyrie, which 
has found its way into Scandinavian, is pronounced in Norway 
as in Greece except that the y sounds as v probably did of old 
(as German ii, in some places like French u). Whether one 
or the other is to be preferred is a matter of taste. 

Many survivals of old inflections are found among the 
dialects spoken in the valleys. But few of them are used so 
extensively as to justify their adoption. The development of 
living languages has everywhere been toward simplicity and 
perhaps it would be for the best to eliminate even the few 
forms still extensively used and to which Ivar Aasen clung. 
Danish stands next to English as probably the simplest inflec- 
tionally of all the Indo-European tongues. The principal 
variations in vernacular Norwegian, as proposed by Aasen, are: 
1. Plural in present and past tenses of verbs; (no longer used in 
Danish, nor universal in Norwegian). 2. Three genders. This 
is one of the strongest characteristics of the vernacular, is 
firmly established among the people, and constitutes its chief 
distinguishing mark as compared with Swedish and Danish, 
where masculine and feminine have blended into one. 

Although Old Norse possessed very full inflected forms 
the new language has practically lost the dative and the 
accusative, except in the plural, where the common ending 
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-om in the definite is tolerably universal and also so easy that 
it will no doubt be a decided advantage to retain it. In 
fem. sg. the case form is likewise in extensive use and Aasen 
wanted that retained too. In numerous expressions there are 
traces of the dative in Danish and Swedish as well as in Nor- 
wegian. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate loss sustained by the modern 
language is the gen. fem. and in the definite of the other two 
genders. Danish and Swedish have here an enormous advan- 
tage in the formation of the possessive case of all nouns in 5 
while the Norwegian dialects have to resort to prepositions as 
in the Romance languages. Norwegian has an advantage, 
however, over the Romance languages in that it also may use 
the possessive pronouns. This is often very convenient and 
is quite without analogy in other languages except in anti- 
quated Danish: boki hennar Margit {boki till M.; in D. and S. 
Margaretes bog or bok). Furthermore, nouns can be written 
together, with or without case ending, in the same manner as 
in Danish, Swedish and German (similar to the English co- 
ordination). Still, the slightest contact with the neighboring 
languages makes this deficiency so keenly felt that the forma- 
tion of genitive in these is being imitated in many places. 
The worst obstacle is met with in the feminine where in Danish 
and Swedish the blending of this gender with the masculine 
has paved the way for a common genitive but where in Nor- 
wegian the s as possessive ending sounds vulgar. 

Another deficiency of Norwegian, but which it shares in 
common with most languages, is in the formation of the passive. 
While Swedish and Danish both express the passive in the 
present and past tenses without an auxiliary verb, by the 
ending s, as elskes, elskedes, is, was loved, the Norwegian still 
retains the original: verd and vart elskat, and bli(ve)r, bleiv 
elskai; the latter method, with the auxiUary Hi{ve), be(come), 
is also extensively used in Danish. But the evolution of the 
original reciprocal form in st into pure passive is now taking 
place just as it long since did in the other two. Examples of 
the reciprocal and the impersonal usage of this form: slaast, 
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fight, from slaa, strike; minnasf, remember, from minnar, 
remind; finst, exists, from finna, find; tykkjest, seem(s) (also 
active: tykkjer), from tykkja, think. 

The plural endings of nouns are also materially different 
from those in Danish, corresponding more with Swedish as is 
the case with the language as a whole. The e of Danish 
becomes r, er, ar and or while the neuters should not have any 
ending. Vowel-mutation is somewhat more extensive but 
follows about the same rules (a — ce or e, a — o, u — y, o — f). 

The adjective gets the ending a in certain cases, when not 
preceded by the article, but otherwise it follows the same rule 
as in Danish. In Swedish the a is here much more predominant. 

The Scandinavian languages are distinguished from almost 
all other languages in that they afiix the definite article to the 
substantive except where this is preceded by an adjective: 
landet, the country; dagen, day; but del store land, the great 
country; den lange dag, the long day. In the latter case the 
article is repeated in Norwegian, preferably: det store landet. 
Otherwise its use does not vary much, with the exception of 
the feminine form. 

In the form and use of words the difference between Nor- 
wegian and Danish is great. Swedish, being more purely 
Scandinavian than the latter, stands much nearer the language 
familiar to the masses in Norway. Danish seems to have 
attempted to accommodate itself to other great foreign literary 
languages and often wears the aspect of a compromise between 
the complexity of German and the simplicity of French. This 
holds good, however, only as to the manner of composition 
while in the matter of words and their use Danish is artificial 
in the extreme, or at any rate very often so. There was always 
the love of the foreign. I need not give examples of the extrav- 
agant use of French and Latin words, of foreign forms of all 
kinds. Danish resembles English somewhat in this respect, 
but English has usually taken only what it needed and has 
known how to assimilate it — for the most part. 

Even to the people of Denmark the confusion and multi- 
plicity of words must still be embarrassing. It is so to an 
infinitely greater extent to the majority of Norwegians. The 
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results of the use of Danish in all public schools in Norway 
up to a generation ago were anything but satisfactory. The 
pupils would learn a lesson word for word so as to be able to 
recite it; usually the lesson did not make the faintest impres- 
sion upon the mind! Of course, that state of affairs now belongs 
to the past. But I myself clearly remember how as a boy of 
ten I used to try to solve the puzzles of the words and phrases 
I found in my text-books; why, e.g., a certain parable should 
be entitled "Den Forlorne S^n," "The Prodigal Son," and not 
"Den Table S^n." Who knows but that the Bible text used 
(together with the methods of imparting Christian dogmas to 
young and old) in the state schools did not materially con- 
tribute to creating an attitude of indifference to the church on 
the part of the young of that generation? I call to mind some 
passages in the books of the eminent freethinker, Haeckel, 
about his own school days. 

In most cases the myriad of words poured from German 
into Danish simply replaced native words. Translators and 
writers were mentally too lazy to think out the native ones, 
or they did not care to use them, which was more often the 
case. And during the 17th century, when this influx of 
German words took place, the Germans had the same contempt 
for their own language, and a corresponding craze — for French! 
Danish has also been a heavy borrower from the French and 
Latin dictionaries; this was equally bad but generally more 
understandable; translation was not so easy, more frequently 
necessitating circumlocution; many of the words so intro- 
duced were of a' technical character or stood for ideas or insti- 
tutions unknown among the Scandinavians. On account of 
their origin from remoter languages, these did not secure such 
a foothold in the language, did not so often drive out the 
native word. The Germans have since greatly purified their 
language, but nothing practically has been accompKshed in 
Danish, a fact which greatly assists the case of the "language 
strivers" in Norway. Among such words I shall mention, as 
examples: gemyt, Ger. Gemiit, for sindelag or lynne; geburs- 
DAG, Ger. Geburtstag, for f^dselsdag; mulkt, Fr. mulcte, for 
bot; FRUENTiMMER, Ger. Frauenzimmer, Low Ger. Fruentim- 
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mer, for kvinde; forkjert, Ger. verkehrt, endevendt; forrykt, 
Ger. verrykt, for galen; kontraskjaeret, a place in Chris- 
tiania, from Fr. contrascarpe (observe the perversion of meaning 
of Norwegian skjer, skerry, reef). 

And finally as to its artificial style. The German method 
of presenting everything of least importance first has left its 
mark also upon Danish (and Dano-Norwegian). The German 
construction exemplified in such a case as "a for many years 
in business and commerce active man" may be used in good 
Danish. In Norwegian only the more natural order of English 
and French is possible. To be sure Danish does not often 
exhibit the syntactical monstrosities of German, with its 
sentences of a hundred words and a dozen clauses. 

The case for and against the Norwegian model vernacular 
may be summed up briefly as follows: For it there is, first, 
the argument of nationalism. It is often pushed to extremes 
and has, in my opinion, after all but doubtful value; secondly, 
it is argued that Landsmaal is more sonorous, more beautiful than 
Dano-Norwegian. Possibly; thirdly, Danish is not properly 
understood by the common people except in the towns and 
along the coasts; fourthly, it is, on the whole, simpler than 
Dano-Norwegian and truer to the national spirit. The arti- 
ficiality of the Riksmaal with its mainly Danish origin makes it 
less suitable to Norwegians than Landsmaal. Against the ver- 
nacular and for Riksmaal it is argued that Ivar Aasen's normal- 
ized vernacular is not so well understood by the people as a whole 
as Dano-Norwegian is now, after having been for so long the 
official language of the country and until a generation ago also 
the exclusively used literary language of Norway. It is the main 
argument of the conservatives; they hold further, that the 
neglect of the native Norwegian for centuries, in that it has 
not been cultivated for literary purposes, makes it unsuitable 
to the demands of a culture language either in social inter- 
course, literature, or science. Finally, those who would pre- 
serve Dano-Norwegian deem its foreign elements a virtue, in 
that these bring the people nearer to the intellectual life rep- 
resented in the great European languages. 
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There are those who look for a solution along the lines of 
compromise. But each side holds firmly to its program — and 
the end is not yet.* 

Laurvik, Norway A. Hobek. 

' The editor wishes to say for Herr Hobek that this paper was written 
before the proposal of 1917 formulated by the committee appointed in 1913 
to find a common form for Riksmaal and Landsmaal. The report of this 
committee was published in 1918. 



